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Second Conversation of Louis XVI. with M. Bailly, 
Mayor of Paris, onthe subject of Supplying the City 
of Paris with Corn. 


(Coneluded from Page 266.) 


Louis. —“ Have perused your memoir, M. Bailly, or rather 

the memoir of all the world :—such intermixture 
of opinions produces a dreadfully confused medley. It is a 
remark founded in great truth, that in advising with many per- 
sons, one does not act on one’s own opinion. I expected more 
from your information alone, than from the whole of what you 
could obtain from others.” 

I thanked the king for the favourable opinion he did me the 
honour to entertain of my humble talents. “ 1 advise you, 
(said he) smiling, noi to boast too much of it; it will do you 
mischief with many people.” I entered then into the rea- 
sons which induced me tosubmit to hisjudgment all the illus- 
trations of the subject that 1 had been able to collect, being 
well persuaded that his majesty would distinguish the good from 
the bad, better than any body else could. 

Louwis—“ It would be much if we two by ourselves could 
accomplish it. I wish to discuss the matter with you, since [ 
have no longer M. Turgot to consult. It is a pity, M. Bailly, 
that you had not taken a few lessons from my minister :—when 
he was deceived, it was with the greatest integrity in the world; 
but there was no convincing him, for he maintained his opinion 
with abundance of irresistible arguments.” 
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“ What is your reason for fearing that the commerce in 
rain, if left to itself, would not ensure the subsistence of Paris? 
M. Turgot would never have forgiven you that fear; he would 
have opened every place of export in the kingdom, rather than 
have countenanced the smallest restraint on the freedom of the 
circulation of grain. I complained once of this to M. de Ma- 
lesherbes, our common friend; 1 had a number of little re- 
proaches to make to him, also. Are you a philosopher, M. 
Bailly ?” 
[ answered, that I was far enough from presuming to think 
myself one. 
Louis—“ So much the better for you. Often and often 
have [ remonstrated with Malesherbes on that subject. Their 
philosophy has made me do more than onc foolish thing : how- 
ever, [ hold to their principle,—entire liberty, or no commerce 
atall. You, philosophers,—for you are alittle that way given, 
M. Bailly,—you say much evil of priests :—well, however, it 
was froma priest, ave, and a bishop too, the bishop of Cam- 
bray, that I derived this principle. In his Telemachus, he di- 
rects that the ports of Salentum shall be opened to foreign 
commerce; that the laws authorizing freedom of commerce shall 
never be opposed or suspended, and that the government, far 
from becoming a rival in any article, shall confine itself to pro- 
tection, What does the merchant want ?—to carry his mer- 
chandize wherever he can find the best. market. If he inclines 
to bring it to Paris, he ought to find the most perfect safety for 
his commodity, as well his carts and horses as his goods: for 
there are but two views of the question:—either he will not 
come at all,—or if he comes, he will increase his price in pro- 
portion to the vexations or dangers which he has experienced. 
If he be the. only holder of a commodity he will demand its 
weight in gold. . Competition alone can put any check on his 
avarice, and from competition results the just price of articles. 
Of the'projects contained in your memoir, that which is in fa- 
vour of free circulation is therefore the only one which pleases 
me ; because it is the only one that can become a great state, 
such as France is. But we are notat this moment discussing 
principle, but rather practice. What means have you found, 
M. Mayor, which will ensure the liberty of waggons, carts, 
teams, and property-- in short of the unrestrained circulation 
between the departments and the capital ¢” 

[ answered his majesty, that generally speaking all the neces- 
sary meansexisted ; and that if they were sometimes suspended, 
yet that obstacle would vanish in a little time, at the command 
of the National Assembly 

Louis —* Butif theassembly itself produces these obstacles; 
if the majority of its members continue tosufler themselves to be 
drawa aside by a factious minority ; if, in fact, under the name 
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of a constitutional monarchy, nothing be intended but confus 
sion, anarchy, deposition of the monarch, and perhaps the abo- 
lition of royalty..+++++How do I know what they aim at? L 
know only what they can do, and, by what shackles I am 
bound. 1 am forsooth, by law, king of the French people ; 
but what power results from that? Have I sufficient authority 
to order a corporal to obey me ?—Every municipality has its 
national guard: have I any influence over it? I am a stranger 
to the distribution of the public force; I am exposed to all the 
means of co-action ; forgive me this scientific term, M. Mayor; 
I will make use of another from common language. lam no- 
thing, Lean do nothing; I am under every every’s body's or- 
ders; the phiything of every body ;. the victim, in fact, of the 
power that 1 once possessed, as I sadly fear they will find them- 
selves one day or other, victims of that which they have taken 
away from me.” 

I represented to the king, that happier days might disperse 
all these momentary storms; that in revolutions of every kind 
the agitation of the spirits of those subject to them, increased 
in proportion to suspicions,—and to surmises, e+eees 

Here end the notes of these interesting cotiversations as writ- 
ten by M. Bailly. He gave the manuscript of them to ‘the 
persou who has preserved them, with these memorable words ; 
(memorable as they shew to what extremes faction pushes its 
virulence, and the impossibility that during the agitations of 
party, the voice of reason or truth should be heard, in opposi- 
tion to the torrent, the cataract of popular agitation) “ Both 
parties ascribe to me a conduct and principles which are fo- 
reign from my real sentiments. I am neither royalist, 
nor jacobin; [ no longer quit my house. It is impos- 
sible that [ should open my lips in conversation, but what my 
words are wrested into contrary senses, by one party, and by 
the other. Nothing can save me, unless it be retirement and 
obscurity.” “ Aras!” adds his friend, “ HE FORESAW HIS 
PATE; BUT HE covuLD NoT avotpD IT.” He afterwards 
remarked, * they want my head, and they will have it; nay, 
they willeven devise some more horrid kind of death than 
usual for me.” That was actually the case; he was, like the 
king, most cruelly murdered ; bot like him, he was prepared 
for his fate, although his innocence was as unequivocally esta- 
blished as that of the unfortunate but benevolent Louis XVI. 





Memoir of Captain Paul Cuffee, a Negro Quaker. 
« £ 4 6 


HE father of Paul Cuffee was a native of Africa, whence 

he was brought as a slave into Massachusets. He was 

there purchased by a person named Slocum, and remained in 
$A , slavery 
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slavery a considerable part of his life. By great industry and 
economy he was enabled to purchase his personal liberty. At 
this time the remains of several [ndian tribes, who originally 
possessed the right of soil, resided in Massachusetis ; Cuffee 
became acquainted with a woman descended from one of those 
tribes, nanned Ruth Moses, and married her. He continued 
in habits of industry and frugality, and soon afterwards pur- 
chased a farm of 100 acres in Westport in Massachusetts, 
Cuffee and Ruth had a family of ten children. The three el- 
dest sons, David, Jonathan, and John, are farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westport, filling respectable situations in society, 
and endowed with good intellectual capacities. They are all 
married, and have families, to whom they are giving good edu- 
cations, Of six daughters four are respectably married, while 
two remain single. 

Paul was born on the island of Cutterhunker, one of the 
Elizabeth Islands, near New Bedford, in the year 1759; when 
he was about 14 years of age, his father died, leaving a consi- 
derable property in land, but which being at that time unpro- 
ductive, afforded but little provision for his numerous family, 
and thus the care of supporting his mother and sisters devolved 
upon his brothers and himself. At this time Paul conceived 
that commerce furnished to industry more ample rewards than 
agriculture, and be was conscious that be possessed qualities 
whieh, under proper culture, would enable him to pursue com- 
mercial employmeats with prospects of success; he therefore 
entered at the age of 16, as a common hand on boardof a ves- 
sel destined to the bay of Mexico, on a whaling voyage. His 
second voyage was to the West Indies; but on his third he 
was captured by a British ship during the American war, about 
the year 1776: after three months’ detention as a prisoner at 
New York, he was permitted to return home to Westport, where, 
owing to the unfortunate continuance of hostilities, he spent 
about two years in his agricultural pursuits. 

At the time of his father’s decease, Paul had not received 
the benefit of education, and scarcely knew the letters of the 
alphabet, but this disadvantage be obviated by his assiduity ; 
and at the period of his marriage, could not only read and 
write, but was so well skilled in figures, that be was able to 
solve all the commou rules of arithmetic. He then applied 
himself to the study of navigation, in which, by the assistance 
of a frieud, he made rapid progress. Being now master of a 
smal! covered boat of about 12 tons burthen, he hired a person 
to assist him as a seaman, and made many advantageous voy- 
ages to different parts of the state of Connecticut, and when 
about 25 years old he married a native of the country, a des- 

cendant of the tribe to which his mother belonged. At this 
period Paul formed a connection with his brother-in-law, Mi- 
chael 
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chael Wainer, who had several ‘sons well qualified for the sca 
service, four of whom have since laudably filled responsible si- 
tuations as captaius and first mates. A vessel of 25 tons was 
built, and in two voyages to the Straits of Bellisle and New- 
foundland, he met with such success as enabled him, in cou- 
junction with another person, to build a vessel of 42 tons bur+ 
then, in which he made several profitable voyages, 

During the year £797, after his return home, Paul purchased 
the house in which his family resided, and the adjoining farm. 
For the farm and its improvement he paid 3500 dollats, and 
placed it under the management of his brother, who is a far+ 
mer. By jadicious plans, and diligence in their execution, 
Paul has increased his property, and by his.integrity and con- 
sistency of conduct lias gained the esteem and regard of his 
fellow citizens. In the year 1800 he was concerned in one half 
of the expenses of building and equipping a brig of 162 tons 
burthen, which portion he still holds. One fourth belongs to 
his brother, and the other fourth is owned by persons not rela- 
ted to his family. This vessel is now commanded by Thomas 
Wainer, Paul Cuffee’s nephew, whose talents and character 
are perfectly adequate to such a situation. The ship Alpha of 
268 tons, carpenter's measure, of which Paul owns three- 
fourths, was .built .in 1806. OF this vessel he was the com- 
mander ; the rest of the crew consisting of seven men of coe 
lour. The ship has performed a voyage under his command, 
from Wilmington to Savannah, from thence to Gottenbargh, 
and thence to Philadelphia After Paul’s return in 1806, the 
brig Traveller, of 109 tons burthen, was built at Westport, of 
one half of which he ‘is the owner. 

After this period Paul, being extensively engaged in his mer- 
cantile aud agricultural pursuits, resided at Wastport. For 
several years previous to this Paul had turned his attention to 
Sierra Leone, and was induced to believe, from his communi- 
cations from Europe and other sources, that his endeavours to 
contribute to its welfare, and to that of his fellow men, might 
not be ineffectual. Under these impressions he sailed for Sierra 
Leone, in the commencement of 181], in the brig Traveller ; 
his nephew, Thomas Waiuer, being the captain. He arrived 
there after atwo months’ passage, and resided there about the 
same length of time. The African Institution, apprised of his 
benevolent designs, applied tor and obtained a licence, which 
being forwarded to Paul Cuffee, induced him to come to. this 
country, with a cargo of African produce. For the more 
effectual promotion of his primary intention, he left his nephew, 
Thomas Wainer, in the colony,»ad with the same disinterested 
views, brought with lim to England, Aaron Richards, a native 
of Sierra Leone, with a view of educating him, and partica- 
larly of instructing him in the art of navigation. 

From 
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From the exertions of one individual, however ardently en- 
gaged, we ought not to form too high expectations, but from 
the little information we have obtained of his endeavours 
amongst the colonists at Sierra Leone, and tlie open reception 
which he met with amongst them, there are strong grounds of 
hope that he has not sown the seeds of improvement upon an 
unfruitful soil. He arrived at Liverpool a few months since, in 
the brig Traveller (consigned to W. and R. Rathbone) navi- 
gated by eight men of colour, and an apprentice boy. He 
went twice to London, the second time at the request of the 
Board of the African Institation, who were desirous of consult- 
ing with him as to the best means of carrying their benevolent 
views, respecting Africa, into effect. 

From the preceding memoir, the reader must have become 
acquainted with the prominent features of Paul Cuffee’s cha. 
racter. A sound understanding, united with energy and per: 
severance, seems to have rendered him capable of surmount- 
ing difficulties which would have discouraged an ordinary 
mind ; whilst the failures which have attended his well-con- 
certed plans, have rather resulted from casualties, than from 
error in jadgment. Born under peculiar disadvantages, depri- 
ved of the benefits of early education, and his meridian spent 
in toil and vicissitudes, he has struggled under disadvantages 
which have seldom occurred in the career of any individual. 
Yet under the pressure of these difficulties he seems to have 
fostered dispositions of mind, which qualify him for any station 
of life to which he may be introduced. 

His person is tall, well formed, and athletic; his deportment 
conciliating, yet dignified and serious. His prudence, strength- 
ened by parental care and example, no doubt guarded him in 
his youth, when exposed to the dissolute company which too 
often attends a seafaring life; whilst religion, influencing his 
mind by its secret guidance and silent reflections, has, in ad- 
vancing manhood, added to the brightness of his character, and 
instituted or confirmed his disposition to practical good. On 
being questioned some years since, respecting the religious pro- 
fession of his parents and himself, he replied, “ I do not know 
that my father and mother were ever adopted as members of 
any society, but they followed the quaker-meeting:” and as to 
Paul’s religion he has walked in the steps of his father, and is 
willing to give the right hand of fellowship to that people who 
walk nigh to God, called the children of light. 





An ANECDOTE, 


T is stated, that the day before Mr. Perceval met his death 
(Sunday), he enquired of his valet what engagements he 
had 
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had for that day ?. He answered, none. “ What not any one 
to dinner ?”—* No.”—“ Then I am happy, for I shall have a 
pleasure | very seldom enjoy, of dining with my family alone.” 
It so happened that all his children dined at home that day. In 
the evening he called for a prayer-book, and read the service 
to his whole family. At the usual hour Mrs. P. ordered the 
children to bed, but he begged her to give them leave to 
stay up a little longer, as he so seldom had the enjoyment of 
their company altogether. When the time expired he kissed 
them all, and gave them his blessing very remarkably. A Sun- 
day passed in this manner mast be remembered by his relict 
with satisfaction, though tinged with the severest sorrow. 





The Etiquette of the Court, and of Private Life in Per- 
sia, with an Account of some other Particulars concern- 
ing the Inhabitants. 


{From “ Morier’s Journey through Persia,” &c.] 


Description of the etiquettes of the court, or even of 

private life, in Persia, would be a work of endless and tri- 
fling minutiz. They are such however, and so well recogni- 
sed, and so easily observed and imitated by every class from 
their youth, and indeed (in the government under which they 
live) so strongly mark the gradations of rank, that no person, 
even of the meanest condition, is ignorant of his proper situa- 
tion, and of the several etiquettes attached to it. In the edu- 
cation of a young man of family, the principal feature is the 
course of instruction which he receives iu the forms and phra- 
ses of society. For that purpose, from the earliest age of the 
pupil, masters attend who teach the modes of salutation, and 
the appropriate compliments to superiors and inferiors. ‘They 
also instruct him, where to sit on entering a mujlis (or assem- 
bly); of whom he has the right of precedence, Xc. and greater 
importance is assigned to this knowledge than almost to any 
thing else.. Nothing marks this more strongly than the forms 
which gradually ascend in a regular scale from the peasant to 
the king. The first minister appears under the same-discipline 
of huiniliation before his majesty, as the rayat, before the ket 
rhoda, of his village ; andit is somewhat ridiculous to see that 
man, who sat in state in his dewan, surrounded by a numerous 
circle of obsequious attendants, performing the next moment, 
in his turn, al! the oflices of one of those attendants before the 
king. In Persia, and | believe generally over the east, a son 
never sits down in the presence of his father. Thus the king’s 
sons always stand before him, and are regarded only as the first 
of hisservants, Prince Abbas Mirza, whois governor of Ader- 
9 bi- 
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bigian, and heir apparent to the crown, when he repairs ta 
the court of his father, appears there like any one of the other 
sons, with the single advantage of taking the precedence of 
the rest. 

The king is never approached by his subjects without fre- 
quent inclinations of the body; and when the person introdu- 
ced to his presence bas reached a certain distance, he waits 
until the king orders hin to. proceed ; upon which he leaves his 
shoes, and walks forward with a respectful step to a second 
spot, until his majesty again directs him to advance. No one 
ever siis before the king except relations of kings, poets, learned 
and holy men, and embassadors: his ministers and officers of 
state are never admitted to the privilege. The place of honour 
ison the left. When an inferior visits a superior, he sits at a 
distance, and not on the same musnud. He places himself on 
the nummud (the long carpet that skirts the room); nor even 
there ‘till he is desired: and,inapproaching his superior, he is 
very careful to cover himself with his outer-coat, and to sit 
down directly on his heels, so that his feet are completely hid- 
den. When a servant comes before his master, he makes an 
inclination of his body; and, when he goes away, he walks 
backwards until he reaches the door, where he makes another 
inclination, 

There is as much etiquette in smoking as in sitting. No in- 
ferior cails for hiskaleoon, until the superior has given the lead. 
No one can smoke before the king; and only particular persons 
before the princes, 

I had same conversation with a native of Mazanderan, who 
extolled the virtues of his countrymen, and complained of the 
ill-conduct of their rulers, in equal proportion. He himself 
had been despoiled of his property, and reduced almost to beg- 
gary; but, as he added, many from bis province had gone to 
India, and by their abilities on a more favourable ground, had 
realized fortunes. 

He told me that there were two entrances into Mazanderan; 
one, by the Pile Rud-bar, the road through which leads off 
ihe bridge over which we crossed the Zizzil Ozan; and the 
other, by the way of Resht, on the borders of the sea. The 
Jungle, or wild woodland, is so impenetrable, that, according to 
his illustration, an arrow discharged from a bow cannot force 
it, but strikes on the exterior reeds. The Pile Rud-bar is per- 
haps the ancient Fauces Hyrcavia ; and the accounts of Olea- 
rius, and other modern travellers, as well as the intelligence 
that L received, confirm the tremendous descriptions. 1 had 
been told at Teheran, that men are stationed at different inter- 
vals to give notice to travellers of the approach of others in an 
opposite direction ; for in the narrowest part two mules cannot 
pass, nor can they turn back. IL was further told at Tabriz, that 
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the great causeway built by Shah Abbas, is falling into total 
decay ; and in some places is so much ruined that though 
mules and horses may stil] travel upon it, camels can no longer 
be used. The avenues therefore to Mazanderan might be suc- 
cessfully guarded by twenty expert fusileers, against any force 
that could be brought. The people indeed had frequently peti- 
tioned their government to repair the causeway ; but it has 
been the policy of the court to leave itin its present state, that 
in case of any necessity the king might retire there in safety, 
and defend himself in the inaccessible fastnesses which the 
condition of the province thus opposes to an enemy. 

The vessels which navigate the Caspian, are (according to 
the same authority) very rude and ill-built, being planks put 
together without any caulking to their seams; the people are 
therefore obliged incessantly to bail the water off ia buckets; 
for they have not learnt the use of pumps, a knowledge indeed 
to which alone he attributed the superiority of the Russian ves- 
sels. 

He told me that the people of Ghilan have a language of 
their own, distinct from beth the Persian and the Turkish, and 
bearing indeed no aflinity to either; although, on questioning 
him further on the subject, | found that they had no books 
written in that language, and that it was merely a Patgis, or 
corrupted Persian, which the common people spoke. 

In continuing our conversation, he mentioned that near the 
town of Askreff, og the west of Asterabad, is a tribe of people 
called Goudar, in number about one hundred houses, or five 
hundred souls, who inhabit the wild country in the neighbours 
hood. If my Mazanderan ioformer may be credited, they are 
of no religion ; and in the intercourse of the sexes, appear to 
descend low into savage life. 

Their principal food is the flesh of the wild hog, of which 
there are vast numbers in the district. ‘These hogs are killed 
by the children of the tribe, who are exercised almost from the 
time that they can walk, in the bow and the matchlock, and 
are described, in consequence, as never erring shots. 

From him too I received an account of their more celcebra- 
ted neighbours the Turcomans, the confines of whose territory 
are close to Asterabad. ‘They are Sunnis, and in consequence 
execrated by the Persians, who call themselves Giaours or Infi- 
dels. They liye in tribes or eels, being subject to no particular 
master. Each tribe bas, indeed, a nominal chief chosen by 
themselyes, but possessing no further authority among them 
than that of settling differences, and arranging their civil eco- 
nomy. Asa people, they have no fixed habitations; but carry 
about the tents in which they live, and which the Persians cail 
xara khader, black tents. Their general characteristics are 
those common toall wandering nations; great hospitality within 
Vol. 52, 3 Y their 
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their own boundaries, and universal depredation abroad. The 
Tuarcomans make incursions into Persia ; frequently crossing 
the wide intervening desertof sand, and s irprising and carry. 
ing away from the centre of towns and villages meny women, 
aud children. . They, even now, extend their inroads as far 

Noouw, nashan, Langarood, Nusserabad ; and the rained vil- 
jlages ubout’ Koom were destroved by them. ‘These Raids, 
which are calied chappow, are per ned on -chorseback by 
parties of twenty or thirty with meredible speed and activity. 
Vheir borses (renowned over the east for swiftness and h dl- 
HCss) sul port tiem < dmirably ninese expcaiuions, as | » their 
riders they undergo immense fatigue with a very small portion 


of food. ‘They are, therefore, bought by the neighbouring 
vations at vast prices; which, (with the sale among other 
tribes of their captives, and of their camels, sheep, Xe.) sup- 


smMmMense suns in ready money. ‘Lhe captives lead a wretched 


, , yi ’ , 
ply the entef source of the Lurcoman’s wealth, and ac umulate 


life: if young, they are sent into the interior to tend the cat 
tle; but when they erow old and unfit for service, they are kil- 
led by their masters ; who comfort their consciences by placing 
the skin of the deceased at the threshold of their door, in the 
belief that he approaches paradise in proportion as bis skin 
gets pierced with holes «ad worn ovt. On the other hand, 

ieir hospitality, the theme of so many pens, 1s not exagge- 
rated. A stranger, laden with gold and precious stones, who 
claims protection at the tent of a Turcoman is sure to find it, 
tle remains there as long as he pleases, his person and his pro- 
perty are in pertect safery, and, when he is desirous to depart, 
he is escorted by one of the tribe, which alone is a sufficient 
protection to him through the whole of their own district, and 


through every oiher kindred people. Caravans thus travel from 
‘Asterabad to Astrachan without molestation, and in the full 
Security of the property which they convey. Turcomania is 
said to be extreavely populous, but wholly uncultivated. The 
people feel not the want of corn, and are content therefore to 
live upon the flesh of horses, camels, and she ep, and on the 
wilk of mares and camels. ‘They excavate a laree hole in the 


ground, ia which they make a fire; and, placing the meat in 
the embers, cover it up untilit be baked. ‘To the northward of 
‘Turcomania are the Kamchauks, who inhabit a desert, and are 
reported to be most ferocious and warlike, and hitherto uncon- 
quered. All these inhabit the eastern berders of the Caspian 
Sea, called by the Persians Dercea-Kulzum. The Persians are 
at present at peace with the ‘Turcomans, although they are still 
equaliy liable to be surprised by their chappow parties. In the 
time evenoft Shi th Abbas these dc pred itions were carried to an 
inconceivable extent.) Aga Mahomed Khan, the hie king, 
wade several allempts against them without any profit ; and 
par- 
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particalaily indeed against the Kamcbauks, where he met with 
a defeat. In former times the ‘Tureomans used to make their 
attacks on the coasts of Gihilan and Mazanderan in boats. 
Now they are not so depredatory ; because the country is more 
inaccessible, and the people, according to my informer, are 
more dextrous in their maich-lock guns and bows; so much, 
indeed, are they improved, that, in the true Persian style, he 
added, “ ‘'weuty men of Mazanderan will beat one thousand 
‘Turcomans.” 


Anu cdokk y litile hen WOR of Ross CU and Voltaire . Lin- 
NOUS highly honoured. 


HE Lettres de Bjernstefil, professor at Upsal, lately trans- 
lated into Italian, have furnished particulars of those fa- 
mous writers Voltaire and Rousseau, which are not generally 
known. ‘The author of these letters travelled in 1770, and he 

writes from Paris under date of September 1, to this effect. 
I ust now write you asmall letter on a great man, M.J. J. 


1 
Rousseau. Fle arrived at Paris about the end of June. I 


have become as intimate with him, as it is possible to be with a 
philosopher so bizarre. He occupies himsell in the study of plants 
with all that vivacity and ardour which characterise all his ac- 
tions. At my first visit he enquired if had studied botany ? 
lanswered that I had received lessons from Linneus. He 
rose from his seat, and said in a most animated voice: “ You 
know, then, my master and preceptor, the great Linnzus! 
When you write to him, salute him in my name: place me on 
my knees before him; (those were his very words,) tell him 
that 1 know not any man upon earth greater than bimself, and 
that | owe to him both my health and ms life itself.” He 
added many other very strong things, expressing his high es- 
tecm of the greatest botanist in the world. Rousseau also 


shewed me the Botanical Philosophy, saying, “ In that book, 


there is more wisdoin than in the bulkiest folios : there is vot a 
word in it, but what is absolutely necessary: your northern 
books are quite the opposite ; t y are overloaded with erudi- 
tion.” Such praise, from ihe lips of Rousseau, was far from 
my expectations ; for in general be speaks but little, and does 


ot abound in commen 1s.++++He promised to write a let- 
ter to Lingaus, although he does not like letter writing; and 
does not read those which are sent him.+++e«He said he had not 
time itoread the thousands he received, and sull less to answer 
them: that they would keep five or six clerks employed, which 

would cost him a round sum ef mon y- 
“ Tam, said he, a scholar of Linnaeus, and IT glory in it. 
Adanson aud Crantz,in Germany, had learned from 
: & . Lin- 
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Linneus all they knew, and then had the ingratitude to speak 
evil of their master. 

M. Rousseau has lately married Mademoiselle Je Vasseur, 
who was his housekeeper, and had taken the greatest care of 
him in his sickness ; he desired to make her amends. She is 
already of a certain age, and it is easy to see that it was not by 
her beauty he was captivated. She is not however without 
agrémens: her manners are frank, and she evidentiy is strongly 
attached to her husband. M. Rousseau is about 59 years of 
age, for he was born in 1712, but he seems much younger. He 
is of the middle size, rather slender than large; his eyes are 
black and full of fire. He constantly holds down his head, 
and generally looks downward, but sometimes his glances are 
piercing. He expresses the most sovereign contempt for the 
French, and is angry with their professed partiality for Italian 
music. 

He amuses himself, by playing at chess. One day I contrived 
to play with him, to see whether he was as great a philosopher 
at play as King Theodoric, of whom Sidonius says, “ Theodo- 
ricus rex Gothorum in bonis jactibus tacet, in malis ridet, in 
neutris irascitur, in utrisque philosophatur.” He considered 
some time before each move ; then placed his piece suddenly, 
without retracting it. I found him tn all like to King Theodo- 
ric, except in his never laughing. 

Some of the literati of Paris, and of other towns have sub- 
scribed to erect a statue to Voltaire; you know how Voltaire 
has treated M. Rousseau—nevertheless the latter has subscribed 
his two louis d’ors. Others may see in this the effect of pride: 
1 see the thing in a good light 

“ Ferney, October 1, 1775. 

“ Voltaire is piqued that Rousseau has had the generosity 
to give the widow’s mite towards his statue.” 

[Voltaire intreated his friends to prevent the acceptance of 
this contribution. His friends persisted in maintaining the 
propriety of accepting it. The pride of the philosopler of 
Ferney appears to have been galled: how the mighty matter 
ended is not at present recollected. ] 

“© M. Durey de Morsan, who lives at Ferney, had in his room 
@ portrait of Rousseau, placed below a ctucitix ; underneath 
he wrote this distich : 


“ Ante meos ocnlos pendet tua, Ruse, tabella : 
Pendentis colitur sic mihi forma Det.” 
One day when he was absent, Voltaire accidentally entered 
this room : after reading these verses he effaced the latter, and 
eubstituted the following : 


“ Sed cur non pendet vera figura viri ?” 


M. 
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M. Durey discovered without difficulty the caustic pen of 
Voltaire ; but he said nothing, and appeared to take no notice 
of the alteration made in his distich. M. D.says M. Bjernsta- 
fil was the real author of the “ Political Testament of Cardi- 
nal Aberoni :” being in want of money he sold the copy to 
Maubert, ex-capuchin. He wrote also other works, which 
were secretly printed. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
MORNING DISHABILLE. 


N high dress of fine French cambric or plain India mus- 
lin, richly embroidered round the boitom with a deep bor- 
der; a demi-sleeve, ornamented a-(antique surmounting the 
long sleeve, which is finished at the wrist by a narrow ruffle; 
the bus sadecned partly en milttaire, partly a- -l antique, to corre- 
spond with the demi-sleeve : the whole of the upper part of 
the dress ornamented by a profusion of lace, and finished at 
the throat by an old English ruff. Peasant’s cap, with two 
rows of lace set on full, confined under the chin by a band 
formed of the same material as the cap, and terminating ina 
bow on the crown. Plain black kid or jean slippers. 


EQUESTRIAN COSTUME. 


An habit of bright green, ornamented down the front, and 
enibroidered at the cuffs a-la-militaire with black. Small ride 
ing hat of black beaver, fancifully adorned with gold cordon 
and tassels, with a long ostrich feather of green in front; ora 
green hat ‘with black tassels and black feather. Black half 
boots, laced and fringed with green, York tan gloves. When 
this dress i is worn as a curicle oF wi aking costume, it is made as 
a pelisse without the riding jacket, an 11 confined round the 
waist by a fancy belt of black ae green. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Fashion, says a modern author, ought ever to have nature for 
its basis ; and we may venture to assert, that never were the 
laws of nature and taste so well observe das at the present pe- 
tiod. The disguise of powder long thrown aside, the glossy 
beauty of a fiue head of hair is now properly appree iated, as it 
waves with natural ease, or with a little artful care is taught to 
twist in those beautiful ringlets, which formed the head-dress 


of those celebrated fair ones who composed the female part of 


Charles 
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Charles the Second’s lovely court; and such isnow the most 
favourite way of dressing the hair. 

For out-door morning costume, we behold these ringlets 
peeping from beneath the sma!| cottage bonnet, now almost, as 
we once before observed, become a national bonnet: and in- 
stead of the flower, the more favourite ornament under the 
right side of the bonnet, is a full cockade of ribbon, the colour 
corresponding with that of the dress, Spensers have taken the 
place of pelisses, and promise to be very general; the most 
prevailing are of rich figured sarsnet, or pale pink shot with 
white; afew black veivet ones have also appeared over white 
dresses, fastened over the bosom with a gold brooch. ‘The 
cottage mantle of fine white net, trimmed all round with lace, 
the slope of the neck formed by plaits, and ornamented with a 
bow, with the corne:s simply rounded, made its appearance 
during the few sultry davs in the beginning of May, together 
with black net shawls, worked in different colours, purple worked 
with amber, and black Ince. Shawls fastened with a diamond 
brooch: these latter articles appeared chiefly in carriages, or 
for evening costume. The whalcbone, and the straw work of 
Russian invention, though rather heavy looking articles, seem 
much in favour, but chiefly we imagine from the bigh patronage 
they have obtained, and which patronage is ever readily af- 
forded to encourage each new art, and einploy the indusivious 
female. 

An alteration has now taken place in the make of the gowns, 
of great advantage to the bust; the front formsa point before, 
and is considerably lowered on each side of the bosom; short 
sleeves are becoming universal, and round fiocks made lower 
in the back, than for some months past, are very prevalent. 
Hligh dresses still continue to be worn only as a morning disha- 
bille ; and many adopt for a morning dress a simple frock, and 
shield the neck only with a plain Palestine tippet of the same 
piaterial as the frock. 

The Portuguese sarsnet, an evident imitation of that beant 
ful article the Freach levantine, haslately made its appearance ; 
but it has allthe thickness of the levantine without its elee 


gant sofiness, and seems best appropriated to travelling dresses. 
the trimmings for the spangled crapes, opera nets, aud oth 


light articles made use of for full dress at this season, are vow 
of the slightest texture; the Brandenburgh, so long in favour, 
now vives place to a beautiful gossamer kind of silk flinge, 
the dark and rich chenille is succeeded by the feather gymp, 
or light trimming of wreath flowers, while the delicate, yet 
costly pearl, yet retains its pre-eminence on the coloured crape 
or gossamer satin. 

Nuns veils, both bine , 
groupes of flowers, aud white satin, or lace caps, ornamented 
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with pearl tassels, and a diamond brooch fixed in front, form 
the most prominent embellishments for the head ; but the fa- 

vourite head-dress is the hair disposed of in a quantity of lux- 
uriant ringlets, like that of Henrietta of Trance, wife to 
Charles l. or of Eleanor Gwynn, ornamented only with a few 
strings of pearls, for full dress, and a diamond comb at the 
very back of the head. Flowers are most worn in half dress ; 
jewellery is more acepted on full dress caps, flowers being 
deemed too simple. 

In the article of jewellery, the agua marina, set round with 
pearls, now claims the pre-eminence for brooches, bracelets, 
and head ornaments; its verdant colour is more sammer-like 
than the darker emerald. Brilliants for rings, set in clusters, 
are worn on the fore-finger, and rings composed of small ena- 
melied hearts-ease, and ~ wets mple little blue flower called Forget 
me not, are elegant articles in fancy jewellery, and appropriate 
presents for friendship or love; they are at present worn by 
many of our fashionable brides, as guards to the golden fetter 
they have just puton. A massy chain of gold has now suc- 
ceeded to the elegant, light, and apparently fragile, Lisbon 
chain ; some of these ponderous ¢ chains are worth from 15 to 
20 guineas; we generally see depending from them a small 
French watch, in an enamelled hunting case, or a cherished 
portrait enclosed in the same concealment. Maliese crosses 
of every kind of jewellery are also worn in town, and corne- 
lian hearts with a v« ry small key and padlock aflixed to them. 

Fringed half-boots are universally adopted by our elegantes; 
and satin, silk, kid, and jean of various colours, in the form of 

ie Italian slipper, stiil continue to be worn in tull or half 
caress. 

The prevailing colours are bright greens of various shades, 
cornelian blue, pale pink, Maria Louisa blue, jonquil, and slate 
colour. 


REMARKS ON ELEPHANTS. 


“he > =P HANTS were first seen in Italy in the year of Rome 

: they were imported by Pyrrhus king of Macedonia, 

~o ‘wae the Latins being unacquainted with the creature, 
had no name for it, they called it the bull of Lacania—the 
Lucanian bull: as Pliny informs us, lib. viii. cap. 6. Varro, lib. 


vi. de L. L. afterwards they were «sed by the Romans in their 


triut mph: al processions, as we learn from Vegetins de Re Milit. 
i. 24. and from other writers. 

\t leneth it beeame the custom toemploy elephants in pub- 
lic spectiar sand amusement not only to make them com- 
bat waist 1 a, but against ollier Wj | b&b $ for which we 
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Charles the Second’s lovely court; and such isnow the most 
favourite way of dressing the hair. 

For out-door morning costume, we behold these ringlets 


right side of the bonnet, i 
corresponding with that of the dress. 
place of pelisses, aud promise to be very general; the most 
prevailing are of rich figured sarsnet, or pale pink shot with 
ones have also appeared over white 
the bosom with a gold brooch. ‘The 


Opensers have taken the 


white; atew black veiv« 


cottage mantle of fine white net, trimmed all round with lace, 
the slope of the neck formed by plaits, and ornamented with a 
bow, with the corne:s simply rounded, made its appearance 
during the few sultry davs in the beginning of May, together 
with black net shawls, worked in different colours, purple worked 
Shawls fastened with a diamond 
brooch: these latter articles appeared chiefly in carriages, or 
The whalcbone, and the straw work of 
Russian invention, though rather heavy looking articles, scem 
much in favour, but chiefly we imagine from the bigh patronage 
they have obtained, and which patronage is ever readily af- 
forded to encourage each new art, and employ the indusivious 


with amber, and black lice. 


An alteration has now taken place in the make of the gowns, 
of great advantage to the bust; the front forms a point before, 
and is considerably lowered on each side of the bosom; short 
sleeves are becoming universal, and round frocks made lower 
in the back, than for some months past, are very prevalent. 
High dresses still continue to be worn only as a morning disha- 
bille ; and many adopt for a morning dress a simple frock, and 
shield the neck only with a plain Palestine tippet of the same 


The Portaguese sarsnet, an evident imitation of that beauti- 
ful article the Freach levantine, has lately made its appearance; 
but it has allthe thickness of the levantine without its ele 
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with pearl tassels, and a diamond brooch fixed in front, form 
the most prominent embellishments for the head ; but the fa- 
vourite head-dress is the hair disposed of in a quantity of lux- 
uriant ringlets, like that of Henrietta of France, wife to 
Charles l. or of Eleanor Gwynn, ornamented only with a few 
strings of pearls, for full dress, and a diamond comb at the 
very back of the head. Flowers are most worn in half dress ; 
jewellery is more acopted on full dress caps, flowers beiag 
deemed too simple. 

In the article of jewellery, the aqua marina, set round with 
pearls, now claims the pre-eminence for brooches, bracelets, 
and head ornaments; its verdant colour is more sammer-like 
than the darker emerald. Brilliants for rings, set in clusters, 
are worn on the fore-finger, and rings composed of small ena- 
melled hearts-ease, and the simple little blue flower called Morget 
me not, are elegant articles in fancy jewellery, and appropriate 
presents for friendship or love; they are at present worn by 
many of our fashionable brides, as guards to the golden fetter 
they have just puton. A massy chain of gold has now sue- 
ceeded to the elegant, light, and apparently fragile, Lisbon 
chain ; some of these ponderous chains are worth from 15 to 
20 guineas; we generally see depending from them a small 
French watch, in an enamelled hunting case, or a cherished 
portrait enclosed in the saine concealinent. Maliese ‘crosses 
of every kind of jewellery are also worn in town, and corne- 
lian hearts with a very small key and padlock affixed to them. 

Fringed half-boots are universally adopted by our elegantes; 
and satin, silk, kid, and jean of various colours, in the form of 
the Italian slipper, stil continue to be worn in tull or half 
caress. 

Tie prevailing colours are bright greens of various shades, 
cornelian blue, pale pink, Maria Louisa blue, jonquil, and slate 
colour. 


REMARKS ON ELEPHANTS. 


Bere ANTS were first seen in Italy in the year of Rome 
4 472: they were imported by Pyrrhus king of Macedonia, 
aad, because the Latins being unacquainted with the creature, 
had no name for it, they called it the bull of Lacania—the 
Lucanian bull: as Pliny informs us, lib. viii. eap. 6. Varro, lib. 


vi. de L.L. afterwards. they were «sed by the Romans in their 
sem ni can i *. ; p.. : bees 
thumphbat processions, as we learn irom Vecetius de he uit. 

i. 24. and from other writers. 
\ j } ! . | ! ‘ , 
Lien } pecaine tue Custom toemploy eiepaapts in pub- 
, : 
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have the authority of Pliny, viii. 6.7. and Seneca de Brey, 
Vite, cap. 13. Not content with this, their masters taught 
them to play tricks, to dance, or gambol, in the air, on a rope; 
to sport with small animals, in which the effect of conirast of 
size was most conspicuous ; and to go round among the speec- 
tators, and with exiended proboscis to solicit and receive 
money. [On this consult Cuper Ex. ii. 7. and Bulenger de 
Theat. i. 35.] This explains the joke passed by Augustus, on 
one who presented a supplication with a timid or wembling 
hand ;—quod sibi libellum porrigere dubitaret, quasi elephantem 
stipem—that he seemed to present his petition as doubtfully as 
au elephant extended his trunk for a donation ; as Suetonius 
says, Oct. 53. lii. 

Elephants were deemed sacred to Bacchus (to whom also 
theatres were deemed sacred.) ‘That deity was supposed to 
have used them in his triewnphs in India; Pompey used them 
in Rowe, ia his triumph ever Africa; and Pausanias SAYS €X- 
pressly, that the first European prince who possessed elephants 
was Alexander, after his victory over Porus. 

It should appear that the Romans caused their elephants to 
appear clad or cased in some kind of defensive armour: and, 
in short, they spared neither pains or expense to derive from 
these enormous actors all the amusement to which they were 
competent. You will perceive, Sir, therefore, that there is 
great room for improvement in our management of this noble 
animal, asa part of our national spectacle ; for after all we haye 
hitherto done, we are—I am sorry to say it—greatly inferior 
to the showmen and gamesmen of enlightened and refined an- 
tiquity. 








FRENCH FLAG OF TRUCE. 


6 bh present ceremonial of a flag of truce from France, 

consists in an officer being dispatched in a cutter from 
Calais, with a white pennant flying, which crowds all possible 
sail, and standing for the first English vessel that she sees car- 
rying British colours. On coming alongside, the officer is re- 
ceived on board, who delivers his dispatch to the commander, 
which is invariably addressed “ To the state secretary of his 
Britannic majesty.” Not a word passes ou the occasion oa ei- 
ther side. The dispatch is conveyed immediately to the admi- 
ral of the station, wha transits it with all possibie expedition 
to the foreign siate office. ‘The same rule is strictly observed 
with flags of truce for exchange of prisoners betwcen Morlaix 
and Plymouth. 

: 6 da- 
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Instances of correct Feelings ecen in Buonaparte. 


FEXHAT sarcastic remarks on the last of the Bourbons, are 
‘| not now at least, acceptable to the emperor, is evident 
from the following anecdote, which I know to be authentic: 
the Abbe Sieyes, in company with Buonapaste, Duroc, grand 
marechal du palais, and a few others, were walking through a 
suite of apartments at Versailles, When they came to the 
state bed-room of the late unfortunate monarch, the abbe ex- 
claimed, “ This was the bed of the tyrant.” Buonaparte 
turning short, with visible indignation rejoined, “ ‘l'yrant, say 
you, Sir? Had I been in his place, I would have been in pos- 
session of that bed to this moment, and you would have been 
saying mass.” I shall relate one more anecdote for its rarity ; 
it being the only one I have ever heard, thet puts the character 
of Buonoparte in an amiable point of view, and itis well knowa 
to have occurred. Walking with the /idus Achates, Berthier, 
in the environs of Bayonne, and dressed in that plain and sim- 
ple manner which he invariably affects, he met an old woman 
going to market. She appeared to bend under the pressure of 
age and infirmities, as much as under the heavy burthen she 
was carrying. He accosted her, enquired her name, and hinted 
to Berthier, that one so old, might surely be exempted from so 
severe a task. ‘“ Ah! Sir,” exclaimed she, “ I had three sons, 
able and willing to assist me, but they were dragged to the ar- 
mies, at the command of the tyrant.” He did not make him- 
self known to her, but left her, as one in deep thought, and 
with an hurried step. He so ordered it, that an handsome sum 
of money should be immediately conveyed to her, and that her 
eldest son should have permission to return to his home. O si 
sic omnia !!—From the Rev. Mr. Colton’s Notes. 








Answer, by P. Ninnis, Jun. of Tavistock, to G. Soper’s Question, 
inserted the 23d of March. 


JUT x=the number of pilchards, y= the number cf 
hogsheads, z= 1000, and a==50,000. Then by the 
y5 x ‘ 
question Xx ==>—, and —==dy. Now dy K 2==x=mdy. 
z 2 
Then make these two equations equal to one another, and mul- 
tiply byzthe denominator of y5 we obtain y;—= 2zdy. Then 
by transposition we get yt=-2z2d, and y = 1/4—2zd = 100 
hogsheads. And x == 2dy==10,000,000 the number of pil- 
chards required. 


t> F. L. Versey, of Rackenford, has also sent a similar an- 
swer, 
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Answer, by J. Ryan, of Stonehouse, to the Rebus, inserted March 2. 


HARMOUTH, Sir, will surely tell 
The pleasant village where you dwell. 


*+* Similar answers have been received irom Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; H. B——-B; J. Davey, of St. 
Ewe; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; W. Bickham, Spring gardens; J. Strike, 
near Launceston; J. Newland, at Holbeton academy; C. Treffry; R. Gid- 
Jey, Dean Prior; W. Bailey, 5 my ty, F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; 


Harriet Bowsher, Blandford; J. H. 


urgess; and R, Passmore, Sherwell. 


—$—$—$—$—— 





Answer, by J, Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to T. Sherwili’s Rebus, 


inserted March 16. 


HY works, O HERVEY! I have often read, 
But chief thy ** Meditations ’mongs’t the Dead.” 


+= Similar answers have been received from R. Passmore, of Sherwell . 
J. W. of Charmouth ; J. Davey, of St. Ewe; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate ; J. Newland, of Holbeton acadeiny ; Walter Bickham, Spring Gardens, 
near Ashburton; B—s—y, of Ashill House, near Ilminster; J. Prout, near 
Callington; W. C. Treffry; J. Chapple, Coidridge; F. L. Veysey, Rack. 
enford; and J. Grant, Smithaleigh. 








Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to F. Chapple’s Charade, inserted the 16th 
of 


Marca, 


AY FRIENDSHIP reign throughout our isle, 
And peace and plenty on us smile! 


We have received the like answer from J. W. of Charmouth ; 
Bickham, of Spring-gardens, near Ashburton; ‘1. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
é ‘ 


H. Weisford, ot Crediton; B. Belcher, and J. Ryan, of Stones 
. Snell, of Tiverton; E.D. A; Carolne Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; 
hwaites, of the royal marines; J. Warr, and B—s—y, of Ashill 


House, near Ilminster; J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; and T. Pi out, of 
Linkinghorne. 








A REBUS, by H. Welsford, of Crediton, 


Xr it first, ye gents. is what you doeach night; 
\ And for my next a vowel bring tou sight ; 
My third a number soon will make appear ; 

Niy last an insect famous for its care: 

‘These parts if you Cement ia order true, 

A deputy you sovn will view, 


4 REBUS, on” my own Name. 


. & animal, ¥e gents. explain, 

Zi lf you my first wish to obtain; 
A bird or plunder next display ; 
Then name a plant without delay ; 
A valiant hero call to mind; 

An ancient city likewise find; 

Pray had thése parts, and join the sam 
Phen quickly you'll explain my name. 


y POETRY. 
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THE BRITISH COMMERCE 





es EE thine Albion balancing the scales 
=P J) Of European politics. Survey 
Her trident’s strenyth uplified o’er the deep, 
MS, W here fieets innumerous her wide empire own, 
Crouch to her passing glories, and announce 
Her pride of commerce, and her pomp of war 
While far as either India, Britain streams 
The imperious pendant on the scented breeze ; 
, lo bear away the spices of the grove, 
* The silk’s luxuriant lustre, or the pearls 
. Of Ormus, softening with their rainbow tints 
*9 Phe diamoud's blaze! Mean time, the nation: 
"al Fv’n to the banks of Ganges, at the shout 
sae Of Britain’s martial triumphs—Calpe’s rock 
Exulting, echoes back the distant sound! 
~: But O! beyond the riches that attend 
‘Thy proud commercial intercourse, or all 
ta The power of cruel arias, that deluge earth ; 
” ' 


pe thine, ingenious senator to prize 

‘Lhe empire of thy legislative sway ; 

Which watts its liberal blessings like the hand 

Of Heaven, amid rejuicing climes! Behold 

The angelic shapes thy mandate o’er the wave 
Speeds to the extremer countries—candid truth, 

t Unfetter’d sentiment, whose growing form 
halarges, as her steps approach the mien 

Of portly liberty; benevolence, 














; 
1 Her open arms unfolding, as to clasp 
£ Creation! Ha:k the demons of the east 
Hurrying to their incarcerate abodes, 
Howl] at their fell dominivn Jost, and leave 
The enlighten’d tribes to happiness and thee.’ 
{ Poeins, vo} 1. p 2, 193.) 
THE MERCANTILE CHARACTER. 
¢ GAY, had no wan ng tarts lert their home 
What magic could support your hoary dumes? 
And, but by them, what ar t house enjoys 
- ihe varied luxuries of earth and skies? 


Could high Andarton’s lords, without their aid 
Have strutted, deep in ermine and brocade? 
rec’en their liveried menials shine in lace, 








Or their proud steeds expire amidst the chace? 
V ‘ . . ‘ } 
When little vanity beholds, and brags 
The tails of foxes, or the horns of stags? 
ay, tho’ your gallery boast an awful name, 
i vaing on light s ms of modern fame, 





© say, what mimic pencil could unfold 
t y, or of silk or woven gold, 


woot to 
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Perhaps, tho’ dozing thro’ the year supine, 

By rule exact you rise, by rule ycu dine, 

You triumph in the generous soul that rays 

Its favours o’er a few on festal days! 

Yet, lo! from each contracted usage free, 
The sons of trade but emulate the sea, 

As riches still unceasing-they diffuse, 

Or shed their blessings like the silent dews! 
Those antique notions to disperse in air, 
Break custom’s yoke that only minions bear, 
On freeborn man expand an equal ray, 

And give the social passions rvom to play, 
While such the power thy tribes, O commerce! claim, 
Shall old Andarton bow its head with shame.” 


[ Poems, vol. 2. p, 165, 166,} 
THE COMMON PEOPLE. 





« 

i AN they see the beauteous form 
Of represented virtue; or descry 
The character which, amiable and good, 
Exhibits only to the kindred mind 
Its own attractive beauties? Can their eye 
Glisten thro’ pity’s tear, when eloquent 
In silence, penury Jiftsits hands to ask 
Our aid? ’Tis true, benevolence inspires 
Man’s universal progeny ; and prompts 
(If unalloy’d with interest) to relieve 
‘The wretched. Yet, by delicacy rear’d, 
Pity in sensibility alone 
Exists, refin’d and pure. Did e’er the crowd 
Foster that mild tranquillity, so ting’d 
By pensive thought, which gentle bosoms deem 
Their dearest luxury ?—that religious warmth 
Which, at the still calm hour of sulitude, 
Rises, a grateful sacrifice, effus’d 
From the full heart; while nature lives around 
In sweet accordance waving her deep groves, 
Pouring her founts, and breathing all her balins 
To heaven? These are emotions never known 
‘To the unmanner’d vulgar. Nor to meet 
A worthless object with contempt’s cold frown, 
Or with fastidious dignity that comes 
From proud intelligence and cultur’d taste, 
F’er character’d their minds. But such thy charge, 
Young: rator! Joint candidates with thee 
For God’s immortal glories. Know they feel, 
(Tho’ soften’d fancy, tho’ the mellower train 
Of finely-mix’d affection be not their’s) 
They feel, in allits energy, the storm 
Of ruder passion. Riveted to earth, 
They stare blank admiration ; beam forth love, 
Or scowl dark hatred; for approaching guod 
Throb with desire; or, oft as ills draw near, 
Shrink with antipathy’s collapsive shock, 
Spontaneous; glow with eager hope, or shake 
With fear’s convulsive tremour; tull of joy 
Exult, or sink in grief; smile gratitude, 
( Tho’ faint but in the hiberal mind) or rage 
With anger! Their’s is fancy too, amys’d 
By strong familiar images, not charin’d 
By the soft drapery of aerial forms. 
[Poems, vol, 1. p. 136, 137, 138.] 
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